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This presentation focuses on impres^icns and findings 
resulting in activities in the Cooperative Assessment of E*xperien,tial« 
Learning Project, which is briefly described. Comments are made a&o:ut 
aontraditional programs in hijgher edXication that provide ' 
opportuniti^es a^fd assessment If or. experiential . learning particularly ) 
a*nd centers on five topics: ('1) Structure and proliferation of 
experiential learning programs; (2) * Emergence of student advocate; 
(3)^ Characteristics of ^students enrolled in such programs;* (U') Focus 
of. experiential education. programs; and (5>* Defining criteria of 
success for such programs. Suggestions are offered for improvement of 
programs especially as they might relate to student characteristics 
,and eventual success in thS pr^grams^. .(Author/BC) 
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Educational Tes'tine Service 

jsr^ . I would*like to do what manv are guilty of at this ty.pe^of svmpo.§ium., 

p^' I*h hot going to speak to the general topic . One reason is that after 



hc^rlnft all the data and summaries previouslv presented — all of ♦ 

• whic'h'represt»nt fine institutional research^ efforts sorelv needed in 
this area — I'm not ^ohij^ to faM «rictlm to the '"dTiaggini? coals to 
N'ewcast/le" syndrome. Aiibrev, John, Dave, and Ernie because of their 
prop^ram involveraenf , know more about the correlates of success at 
their specific? institutions than J do, and their institutions are a. 

* fair representation of the tvpos of nont radi tional prop.rams that exist 
todav^in hiijher education.'^ 

Correlates bf^suc'cess i-mplv^ criteria of succe.ss. Also, T think 
we realize that correlates can go down the drain if 'institutional 
' arthritis thwarts students from activating what they might brinp. to a 
university of program. ]iere is where T can add some information. So 
T would like to talk firsc about developments the Cooperative Assessment 
cof Expericyitial Learning (GAEL), pro ject has f acilita^ted ' in the area of 
> Student and program evaluation and then what we have learned in the 

f'*^ ^ past two vears. * ' 

^ .. CAE!., originally /undeil'bv Carnogle Corporation In March 1^7/* 



and now,fund(-d by (!arni»rI^N Mllv, Ford, and tho Hind for the Improyo 
merit of Postsecondary Education, began as a cooperatiye project of 



'Educational testing S^ervice and t:Q.n task^force insti tutiotts » such as 
Antioch College, Kl Paso" Communitv Collect,. Florida Intematloaal . 
University, California State Universtty and Colleges, and the 
MassacHusetdj SlVce College System. IVo institutions represented on 
this pane^l , Empire State and Metropolitan State are also.pn this task 
force . . ' , > '5 

. .CAEL has become" the primary focus throughout the country for 
exrhanc^Q of information abodt assessment of experi^titial learning/ ^ 
D^irfng its first Year, the project received some 2,000 requests for 
information from a^^encies, institutions, and individuals.* CAEL issues- 
a Newsletter to facili tato -communication, and it convenes two Assembly 

7 ' 

meetings each year. The CAm. Assembly includes close to 250 institutions, 
manv of which describe themselves as nontraditional institutions or ^ 
. institutions with nontraditional programs. ' * • 

Early in the prpiect four priority areas vere established bv the 
CAEIj Steering Commit'tee. Thef^e were: ^ ' 

1. Assessing the achievement of inferpersonal skills 

2. U§e of portfolios in assessing nonsponsored learning 

i 3^ yV^essing the learning outcomes of work or* field experience 
I 4. \>s^e of expert judgment in 'assessing learning outcome^ 
; During 197/*-75, ETS staff Assigned to CAEL, workin^^ with a large 
number of educators, .esearchers, and other spqcialists from CAEL 
metiiber institutions, contributed to these priority areas through a 
series of ten working papers. 'In addit.ion', CAEL commissioned 20 special 
projects on individual cainpusefe and provided small grants to support 

■'/-". ■ ■ 

these undertakings. Kivf special project reports have so far resulted. 

/ 



In the second year of GAEL, the f»ollowing areas were designed for 

/ - • ^ ^ \ 

projec.t focus in addxClon to Assembly clearinghouse activities: ^ 

1. * Validation. Evaluation and revision of assessment procedures^ and 

materials developed in the firsc year of j|i^^proiect^. (through 

widespread experimental use. in Assembly institutions and through 
• V / % • . ' ^ ' 

a series'of fl'elcl studies). > ^. 

/ ' ' ' ' 

2. Operational Models. Cooperative work on problems of in-t^^rating 

new- assessment, techniques into exi$?tlng inst itlitlonal adnvlnis trat Ive 

r * 

procedures, academic policies^ and organizational structures. 

' ' • ■ ■-. 

3. Faculty Development. Improvement of facultv^understandlng of 
rationf^les^ for experiential learning and techniqulis for assessing 
learning outcomes. ' 

During the P^t year, activities of the GAEL Assembly have expanded 

t ' 

substantially. For example, 54 institutions are Involved in tryout of 

materials, 24 in field research, 16 in faculty development, and 12 in 
opejational models^"- . *' ^ 

- irte GAEL project has as its focus one aspect of non traditlonat 
e^cation — experiential education. Therefore mv remarks concerning 
correlates o.f success, succev^s criteria, and program evaluation and 
evolution will deal with programs that involve students in some type; 
of experiential learning;.*. This learning may result from ex^perlences 
prior to CO /lege enttv such as work, * volunteer efforts, hobbles, and ' 
Vravel as w*ell as experiences sponsored by. institutions such as field 
experiences, independent projec*ts, and crosscultural studies. T will 
organize my impressions around these topics: ' * 



•V, • ■ • ■ / • * . . 

.1.^' Structure and proli feradibn of exp'eViential learning programs 

. \ »' > \ a 

2. Eniergence of Sytudent as advocate - . ' 

3. vCKaracteristics of sfrXidents V^nrolled- In such programs 
A. Focus* of experiential education programs 

<>5. Defining criteri-^a of access fo^r such programs 



gtructuce and prolif^ratiort' of experiential lea.rning programs 

, Our panel has already noted that the correlates and criteria .of success 
are un^xtricably bound cb program structure •aqd /cha^r^cteristics • This is 

■ " . .- / ' ' 

a simple notion but of ten^ Torgdtten when lookir/g at wherc*^ students come ^ 

^ ■ / ' ' * 

from and where they are going. This idea coup^l^d with the rapidity* with" 



which experiential programs cire multiplying give^ me cause for alarm. Peter 
Meyer in his , book, Awarding College" Credft for Non-College Leamlnj^ , notes 
thrat Brooklyn College began crediting priar^ leaming ^around 20. , years ''ago . 

Most of us know that in trhe 1920*s the University oV Cinclrinati designed 

. " . ^ ^ \ * ' . * » 

the first college-sponsored' 'work study pr6g,ipam" in thp United States. 

Field experiences and work study have steadily Incr.eksed. in institutions ' I 

since the Cincinnati experiment so that now most 'traaitional and non- 

traditional institutions have some sort of sponsored !|Learning experience 

.• ■ ' * 1 , 

outside of the classroom. ^ 

The recognition of prior learning, however, was a long time coming' ^ 
after Brooklyn College. It wasn't until the late si:^ties ^nd early 
seventies that t^ie. credit ing of nonco-lle'ge learning bei^me Recognized as. 
a viable option for adults, in terms of shortening theitlme needed to earn 
a degree. At a rough count-, from that time' until now, the number of 



programs offering credit for prior learning is approximately 200. Because 



o 



^^^^^ 

/ 
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prior ijbaming assessment is' in its infancy, and field experience programs 

V ^"^^^^^ ' ' ^ "~ ^ 

ar^urgeoning and coming of age, few educators and program directors have : 

^ad time, or the data, to sit back and reflect' on where. £his is all lead-' . 

' * ing\ Some of the exceptions to this observation are sitting up here right 

' ■ ^ . " ^ • ■ , ■ ^ ' * ■ 

now. . • -^^ ^ ' * , 

, At anv rate, we' h^ve learned through the GAEL project that haste in 

putting suc1'fe:<pe''rieritial\rograms into operati<Jn may caus^ serious grobl^ms- 

Many prpgf^ims a^e' p^Oriy ' "cprfcep tuali^ed , ThisN^ particularly true in 

the ease of jirad^j^^l institutioi^s" w^ith nontraditi^^ Mafiy 

times^ field expc^ence and credit for prior learning are t^clb^^^^on^ an. 

^ * ^addendum or a- ca^terla of fering* to>recruit: new and dlffereat^- students to ^ ^ 

. stem declining enrollments. Pn institutions such as these, tjie new ,^ ^ 

• students shov disappointment witlf'the lack, of a* rationale for experiential 

0 learniifg, poor assessment practices ,> and lack of integration of 

experiential learning with classroom experiences. Students become 

disieiichanted and either*-^op-out or turn to the i^ore traditional degree 

piaiiS-at^tteir iVistitutians. The persistent ones who fall back to . • 

4:raditional s/udy are usually white, mlddle-cLass males who desperately 

need' fa degree for job advancenfent or a change in career, or those ^-J^ ^ 

incjlviduais who hnve a healchv nu^j^ber of previous credits in j^traditlonal 

' ■ • ^ ' . * . . 

academic se-ttirigs. By the way,, .this is one of -the* changes •^Jiat^ n6^i- 

traditional, higher eddcation. has^wrought -f the blanket acceptance of • 




transfer, credit for previous college work. 

\ 



I gue|s Vhat I am saying is chat if'^'you don't be,liev6. in ex|)^riential 
education iind if it is not- integrated with the traditional Curricula, . 
then don't try it. JPor that matter, i,f you do try it, ccfrrelates^ and 
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.criteria of success will make no sense since program weakne&5es^will^ 
'•give you serindi^itous findings . In those casii&s where institutions are. 
charCereA-^novat ive or where traditional institutions have blended 'new 




^^rograms with a>ld in such a way Chat program evaluation and c^haj;ige\s 
attuned to student clientelpf, one can be more* assured of ^^le success of 
' students in terms of their personal satisfaction as well as 'their 
<fu*rther education and future employment opportunities. . ^ . 



* Emergence or student, as advocate ' , 

^ ^ ^ .^^^ . 

^ , I In thipS age of consumerism^, students are becoming tnp're articulate 

about what they expect from an education and, in fact, on'ce they ate 

enrolled,^ thQy are deeply concerned about getting their money s worth , 

and whether there is "truth in advertising/* They ^ind an experientLal 

learning option described in a b'roclture'; they apply for it^. Aft^r 

enrollfJtent they discover arrangements are tenuous, ' a^sess,m^nt is- shoddy, 

, and that they learn nothing from fiel'd t?lacement or portfolio assessment* 

« 

And Let me sav here that the assessment of* prior learning and field 

' . • /• 

^ experience learning should not be a 3et of administ rat ive procedures 

whereby studencs obtain credits and or advanced standing. The* assessment 

i ' , * 

process itself should be a^learning experience that can be wedded with 

the student's educational and career ^oals. Selling cr^edits, strictly 

for tiiue-shorteninv; a degree is an innovation that would be most* 

• .J * 

characteristic of a poorly conc*^ptualized program with a weak educational 

• rationale. I think we all feel this type, of nontraditional option has 



, no place in higher education, 

J 



r 



I suppose that if we are to take the quote* from the Commission, 
'pertaining to full educational opportunity for all, that Dave Forman 



. . * • -J 

shared ^it)^ u^, we have to mean it when we design nontraditlonal programs. 
Brochures that contain -descriptions and the educational rationales of 
programs 'should accurately reflect reality and the commitm'ent of the 
offering institution. Full opportunity implies this type of honesty ana 
aUso implies (pardon the change of Cy Houie's title) *'f lexibi-Hty' by . 
design/' * - A , • 



Characteristics of student clientet^ * . " ^ 

At" this point in>'time, several student profiles have emerged from 
* *" / 

N 

our experieiic^es during the GAEL project. Prior learning assessment 
options are usually exercised by white, middle-class males or middle- 
cla^s homemakers with previous college work who feel it is itime for 

s 

^the'ir second, chance at obtai'ri^sa^a credential. In field experience 
programs, we find' younger students who have always been restless in a 
classroo*! and' who are ori*ented toward doing. These ^students often have 
had signifi-cant extracurricular achievements durxi\g their adolescence 
.and are nbw'ready f^r more of the same. Another profile is emerging 
f:hough. Students who might be classified as lower class or lower 
middle^class, and are attending cOinmunity cplleges because of pinches 

V 

in family fundst seejn attracted to field e^erience because of the 

•* " - * " 

bread-^and-butter attraction of having a work experience that may leadf 

, . . . . ;/ 

to a job or may pay them while they are getting credit f or^ the experience^ 

The profiles we have uncovered pose* some interesting challenges for 
tne future. We know Hhat individuc^^s that succeed, in ngntraditional 
programs are much liike their cohorts in traditional programs. We still 
don t know if we a^ saving more indlvj.d(ia/s that are, associated with 
outgroups from educational extinction than traditional program^ might. 
We do know that nontraditlonal programs are attracting more of those 



Individuals clian traditional programs. Still in nontraditional 



V. 



education, we have fo find* ways S\ becoming more facile at accoT^o\^ 
dating minorities, senior citizens, we'lfare recipients and, for that 
matter, p^risonei^. Again, if we are to live up to the spirit of the 
Commission's question , ve must find ways of doing thi&/ Some xjf 'you 
may not think you have the faculty resources, time, -ox: the space to do 
this, and you may think why should vou. Well, I am sure you have seen 
the gloomy pict'are that NIE has painCed about the declining enrollment 
o< 18 year-olds, ^j^e baby boom is over; the 18 year--dlds you expect 
ro apply as. freshman in 1985 have not been bom. They are not here. 
Therefore, more ^and more middle-class males and females will be eager 
* to c^k^ up this slack i-f ^'ou le6 them and plan for them. There is a 
catch. Since the minoricyrbirth rate has not decreased, we can also 
expect more young people coming, to college who will be the first *in 
their family to do so, and, as ^Bud Hodgkinson of NIE'says, more and 
more students w>lo don*t speak the language we have been used to hearing 
and who eat strange things for breakfast. / 

From t^he data laid out for lis today and from GAEL "studies , I don't 
think we know f.^r certain that we /ound the best ways of receiving these 
people, dealing with theii -individual learning needs, and helping them 
receive maximum l)enef i t from their education. Remember- nontraditional 

> • / 

study was defined as a .studentrce/itered approach to education. It would 
seem that institutions irt tho- GAEL Assembly, have lived up to this 
definition, except that the target population is limited. Some groups 
are easier to qast into nontraditional modes than ot;hers. Here is a 
challenge,. How can we design programs and learning assessment so that 
there are no differential rates in terms of student success between 
wh^^tes and blacks, lower and middle-class, or'yourig and old? 



/ 

/ 



* ^ ^ Focus 0^ experiential education programs. 

What I have to say about th^s^topic may border on heresy! As* far 



as I can tell, most GAEL and individual and instituGional efforts have 

emphasized institutional needs and fonstriaints o^er student needs and 

, access. This could be because of the infant -nature of expetlential i 

* 

education. I would hope that in the very neajy future, projects and 
programs vould be developed that have a student^based^approach , 'in the 
form of access or outreach services for counseling students and providing 
information, so* that students could f:^nd a match between their' educational 
and lifelong' learning needs and program of ferings*^ Many of us have a 
pretty good idea about the panoply of nontraditional programs now y 
functioning in higher education but grospective students -do not. As a 
— ^^marter of fact, m'any individuals just have an .inkling that theymay be 
prospective students, but they do not know ^how^ to go about "^i^iannlng an 



educatlo;ial program and firtally finding an 
them and respond ro their needs. 



institution tha^: can as:si^late 



■J 1 ' 



Defining of criteria of success for experi e ntial learning programs • 

I ajn in total agreement with the idea that has been repeated here 
several times. Nontraditional qdu'cation indicates nontraditional out- 
comes and criteria or^success. 1 am sure we will be .delineating the^e 
criteria ^nd findirtg methods to measure these outcomes in the next ' 
several years. However, I will run the risk of being labeled as an 
"elitist**' (though I feel Lam not) by reminding you that the health and 

i 

vitality of such new programs as (described here today will be dependent 
on some traditional readings. 
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From our experience in GAEL, we know tTiat students and iosticutlonj^ 
are deeply concerned about the acceptability^c} negotiability^ of non- - 
* tra<Jit iona] credentials. Acceptabil fty Jius to do with further education 

in terms of getting admitted to a graduate or professional program, 

\ 

doing better than average in die program, or completing the program. 

^\ ' ^ " . 

NegotiabillLy , in oc<upat ioijal teps, could mean gettii^ a new job, a 

raise, a promotion, or meeting professional requirements for licensure. 

ClearU*, we need to know whether a nontradi tional degree that usually 

produces an atypical transcript is truly the coin of the realm. I am 

not saying that bome of the criteria mentioned by Dave are irrelevant. 

Thev^are Important . \lfowever, to protect ai;id ensure the future of the 

students at institutions such as Metropi)litan Stafiie, Empire State, and 

the University of Micf America and to prolong the lives of new educational 

programs, we first have to' know mjore about the acc^tability^ and^ 

negotiability of nontraditional degree^. , ^ 

In roncluslc^n, perhaps I have- acte^''1i|s"'^neocrit and emphasized 

negative impressions ove/ positive ones ev^n though- I feel' the gains 

iti this area have been gro^^t. However, with the press X)f reduced i^und-*. 

ing and rise of anti-nontradit ional feeling in eduaation, 1 think some 

critical iatrospect ion on our part is needed. .\ 



